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II. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARCTIC MEETING * 



At the Arctic Meeting of the Society held on the evening of 
February 16, 1874, in the large hall of the Cooper Institute, Chief- 
Justice Daly in the chair, more than 3,000 ladies and gentlemen 
were present, as many more going away, unable to obtain seats. 

Extraordinary interest was manifested in the proceedings. Lieut.- 
Commander H. C. White, IT. S. N., executive officer of the Tigress ; 
Captains Buddington, Tyson and Chester ; Mr. Bryan, the Astrono- 
mer of the Polaris Expedition, several survivors of the crew, and the 
Esquimaux Joe and Hannah had places on the platform ; a large 
number of curiosities illustrative of Arctic life and scenery were 
exhibited and explained to the FelloAvs. 

Chief-Justice Daly, on calling the meeting to order, said : 

The meeting of this evening, ladies and gentlemen, has been 
especially appointed for the reception of the crew of the Polaris. 
(Applause.) The Society felt that it was due to them that it should 

* Nordenskiold'8 Sledge Journey. — Petermann's Mittheilungen for Decem- 
ber, 1873, contains an interesting account by Professor Nordenskiold, of a sledge 
journey of between three and four hundred miles made by him in company with 
Lieutenant Palander, in May and June, 1873, from his winter quarters at Mussel 
bay to Phipp's island and thence back to Mussel bay by way of Cape Platen, 
through the island called North East Land from its situation in a north-easterly 
direction from the island of Spitsbergen. He reached Parry island on the 16th 
of May, and thence he crossed over to Phipp's island. Here he was compelled to 
abandon his last hope of pressing on toward the Pole upon sledges. He ascended 
an eminence and looked out toward the north, but looked in vain for the uninter- 
rupted level plain or sheet of ice, which he had seen on two different occasions 
in previous years, stretching out over the sea, and which Parry and Scoresby had 
seen before him. To his surprise and disappointment, he beheld nothing but 
huge impassable masses of ice piled up loosely upon one another, and packed 
together so closely as to leave no gaps of open water or level strips of ice between 
them. Instead of returning to Mussel bay over the direct route by which he had 
come from there, he concluded to cross over to Cape Platen and make a journey 
through North East Land. In September, 1871, the English Arctic voyager, Mr. 
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not only as an individual body invite them to this reception, hut that 
it should ask the public to come here to-night. (Applause.) The, 
subject is of interest to the whole country, one which is acknowledged 
in other lands, and they are entitled to this mark of public acknowl- 
edgment for what has been accomplished in the expedition, and they 
are entitled to more sympathy from their extraordinary escape, at 
least the escape of a large portion of them. (Applause.) When you 
think of it, ladies and gentlemen, that nineteen persons in all, men, 
women, and children, floated upon a cake of ice, in darkness from 
the 15th of October until the 1st of May- — 194 days — six months 
and a half — at one time reduced to a biscuit apiece and a small por- 
tion of pemmican ; saved from the most horrible of all deaths, 
famine, by the accidental capture of a bear; when you think of 
them thus floating from the 80th to the 59th degree of north lati- 
tude, why, there is nothing like it in the whole history of maritime 
disaster. (Applause.) I do not propose, ladies and gentlemen, to 
say any thing in respect to Polar exploration, or the particular 
results of this expedition; a very distinguished member of the 

Leigh Smith, in company with a Norwegian captain, named Ulve, had sailed east- 
wardly along the northern coast of this island, and made the discovery that it 
extended three degrees farther toward the east than previously supposed. From 
•observations already made by them ia the preceding August from high points 
near Cape Torrell and Thumb Point, they had discovered that the southern coast 
likewise extended much farther toward the east before turning to the north, 
than the maps represented. Their observations resulted in an addition to the 
dimensions of North East Land of, at least, one-half of its size as previously 
mapped. From Cape Platen, Professor Nordenskiold made a journey of seven or 
■eight days, eastwardly along the northern coast of North East Land, and con- 
firmed the truth of the observations of Smith and Ulve, and mapped out the coast 
with its capes, and fiords, and islands, more accurately than they were able to do, 
as they did not venture upon the shore of the newly-discovered territory. 

On the first of June Professor Nordenskiold left the coast and traveled south- 
westwardly fourteen days, through storm and snow, over a vast continuous field 
of ice, two or three thousand feet thick, full of deceptive and dangerous clefts 
and fissures, toward Wahlenberg bay, which he finally reached in safety with 
his companions, after many startling adventures and hairbreadth escapes. He 
says that the principal direction of the glacial current in North East Land is 
toward the east, and that the eastern coast of the island consists, in most places, 
of a precipitous wall of ice, inaccessible from the sea, uninterrupted by tongues 
of land or mountain cliffs, and forming the broadest glacier or glacial stream that 
has yet been found — considerably broader than the Humboldt glacier, described 
by Kane, in West Greenland. The Swedish Professor, as is well known, is 
familiar with the glaciers of Greenland, and has found many instructive points 
between them and those just examined by him, and the scientific results of this 
expedition, when elaborated and published, as promised, will doubtless prove 
valuable in various ways, and especially in their bearing upon the different views 
and theories of glacial phenomena glacial action. 
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Society, Dr. Hayes, who has achieved his own laurels in the very 
region in which the Polaris proceeded, is here to-night, and I shall 
take the liberty to ask him to say in respect to that expedition that 
which would come more properly from him than me, he being at 
present one of the most distinguished of living Arctic explorers. 
(Applause.) We have also to-night our venerable ex-President, Mr. 
Grinnell, who at his own expense fitted out the first expedition in 
that region for the rescue of Sir John Franklin, and he afterward 
followed it up by the Kane expedition ; and in this connection I 
may produce a relic. [Here was exhibited a small ensign, and con- 
tinuing, he said] : This boat-flag, ladies and gentlemen, went on the 
first Antarctic expedition of Wilkes. It has been farther south on 
the globe and farther north than any other flag that ever floated. 
(Applause.) It went out on the first expedition sent by Mr. Grinnell 
and came back ; it went again with Kane ; it went again with Hayes ; 
I delivered it, at Mr. Grinnell's request, into the hands of Hall, and 
it went with him. It is among the few relics that have been brought 
back, and Mr. Grinnell requests me to say he is ready to send it 
again if there is any American expedition fitted out for the discovery 
of the Pole, but not for any other purpose. We have also present 
to-night, ladies and gentlemen, one who is a member of the Society, 
who has been especially honored by the late Captain Hall by having 
his name forever inscribed upon the most extreme portion of the 
globe yet reached by man — Cape Brevoort — and I shall take occa- 
sion to call upon him to make a few remarks. Among the survivors 
of the Polaris we have Captain Buddington (applause) — and my old 
friends Joe and Hannah and their child. (Applause.) On the other 
side of the platform we have Captain Tyson (great applause) — who 
took care of this extraordinary party upon the cake of ice. [He 
then mentioned in turn all the rest of the party by name, and con- 
tinuing, said] : There are two members of the party who are not 
here, who have written letters excusing themselves from attending 
on account of illness. One is Morton, who was Hayes' mate, and 
the other is Kruger. He writes me a brief letter, expressing his 
regret, that in consequence of illness, resulting from his long exposure 
upon the ice, he is unable to be present ; but he says one thing in 
his letter, which I may take occasion to repeat. He says : " I wish 
you would thank Joe for our safety, for without him we would 
never have seen the United States." So I thank Joe accordingly. 
Now, ladies and gentlemen, it affords me great pleasure to introduce 
to you Dr. Hayes. 

De. Hates on coming forward was greeted with applause. 
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De. I. I. Hayes' Address. 
Me. Pbesddent and Fellows of the Amebican Geographical 
Society, Ladies and Gentlemen : — I will not detain you long. 
There is here " metal more attractive." You have before you the 
officers and crew of the Polaris, whom you have been invited to 
meet, and to whom you would do honor. The Chief-Justice, as 
President of this Society, has invited me to speak a few words to 
you in relation to the general subject of Arctic geography, and with 
your permission I will invite your attention to the map behind me, 
which speaks for itself. It shows the Arctic world in circumpolar 
projection. On the one side we have the northern coasts of Europe 
and Asia ; on the other side, North America ; and in a broken line 
beyond, we have Greenland, Spitzbergen, and Nova Zembla. 
Against this land lies the great Arctic ice-belt or barrier which has 
thus far defied all the efforts of man to break completely through. 
Within it we have the " Open Polar Sea " — a myth to the ignorant, 
a wonder to the wise. It is interesting to inquire why this sea should 
ever have been even dreamed of. Once the north was thought to 
be bounded by the mountains of Hyperborea, from whose cavernous 
sides came the piercing north wind. Afterward we find those 
wonderful Phoenician merchants creeping along the shores of the 
Mediterranean, passing at length the Pillars of Hercules, which thus 
far had been thought to bound the world in the west, and braving 
the billows of the Atlantic, made their "Ultima Thule," or the 
world's end, at the Shetland islands, beyond which lies a region 
where "there is neither air, earth nor water." Then we see develop- 
ing in succession the grand colonial system of Carthage ; the Roman 
empire ; Venice, the proud Queen of the Adriatic ; and then the 
new maritime nation of Portugal, where, at the little town of Sagres, 
overlooking the sea, we find growing up, as the Chief-Justice in his 
last annual address has well observed, the first geographical society. 
Among the geographers there were De Gama, who reached India 
by doubling the southern capes of Africa ; Columbus, who, conceiv- 
ing the idea that the same thing could be done in another way, 
sailed to the westward and conducted his ships to a new world ; and 
Magellan, who first ploughed with vessel's keel a track around the 
world. And now it was that Spain and Portugal became monarchs 
of the ocean. The Pope gave to the one all of America, and to 
the other all of Africa, and these two nations held firm possession 
of the South sea. " It is strange," said the King of France, " that 
the Loed should have forgotten us all in His will ; " and forthwith 
France, England and Holland set about trying to reach the rich 
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countries of India and Cathay by the north. I will not detain 
you with any prolonged account of the various expeditions in 
that direction. It is enough for me to say that an enterprise, 
beginning soon after the discovery of America, was continued 
through more than three centuries, and was not brought to a 
close until the disastrous voyage of Sir John Franklin proved to 
the world that commerce had no chance by the Arctic seas. For, 
understand, the whole question of Arctic discovery, up to within a 
few years, has been a speculation of trade and not of science. "We 
now want to know what nature has done in this northern world, 
but formerly it was what merchants could do there. To mercantile 
enterprise we are indebted for all original impulse toward Arctic 
discovery. The merchant has indeed always been the pioneer in geo- 
graphical exploration. It is sometimes supposed that conquering 
armies have been the leaders in civilized progress, but it is not so. 
The merchant has invariably been the pioneer. It is the spirit of 
adventure, inspired by the spirit or desire of gain, that has through- 
out all time led men into untrodden fields. Men will go farther, and 
dare more in the pursuit of gain than in the chase of glory — more 
even than in support of their religion. The merchant is not one who 
merely buys and sells. In ancient times he commanded ships and 
fought battles ; in later days he was the trusted counselor of kings ; 
in our own age he is the master of empires. He was in Persia and 
India long before the conquering armies of Alexander the Great ; 
he was in Tartary and China before the priest ; it was a party of 
merchants traveling from the base of Mount Ararat to trade with 
the Roman merchants at Antioch, who, learning by the way that a 
king of the Jews had been born in Bethlehem of Judea, turned aside 
from their course to do him homage, and to make him a rich present 
of spices and of myrrh. But this is wandering from the subject. 
Let us come once more to the map. Franklin failed, and his party, 
as you all know, Avere lost, after three winters' imprisonment in 
" the thick-ribbed ice," without accomplishing a north-west passage. 
That passage was made, however, by McClure, in 1853, but it only 
resulted in showing that no route by the Arctic waters could be 
found and made practicable. And now, commerce abandoning her 
place, science claims the great unknown waste about the North Pole 
as her own, and the civilized nations of the globe are each seeking 
in her service to plant the emblem of its nationality at the northern 
axis of the earth. With the history oJt the search for Franklin you 
are all familiar. You recall the names of McClintock, of McClure, 
of Collinson, of Richardson, of Rae, of Bellot, of Meacham, of Ingle- 
13 
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field, of Osborne, of our own gallant De Haven, and among a long 
list of others honored equally, that of the late Captain Hall, who 
traveled overland from Repulse bay. You will also recall the 
memorable expedition of Dr. Kane, which, fitted out by the muni- 
ficent liberality of Mr. Grinnell, sought the Polar water, upon the 
theory -that Franklin had attempted the route by Smith's sound. I 
need not tell you that he was on the wrong track ; but he did reach 
" the open sea," or at least he reached open w T ater, and seemed to 
confirm the theory of an open sea to the northward, which theory 
had long been sustained by scientists. It was in this same direction 
that I conducted my expedition in 1860, for the organization of 
which I was so much indebted to this Society. And it was upon 
this same track that the late Captain Hall, and these brave men 
whom you have before you here to-night, strove in the Polaris to 
break the final bonds which link the known with the unknown, and 
first open with man-made keel of ship a route across the mysterious 
Polar sea. Regarding the voyage of the Polaris, I have no occasion 
to speak in detail. You will soon have an opportunity of hearing 
from those who were there. My duty is simply to point out their 
course and situation. The Polaris penetrated Smith's sound without 
meeting such embarrassing obstacles as those which beset Inglefield, 
Kane, and myself. No ice seems indeed to have been met with, 
until that long distance had been traversed, which Kane and I were 
only able to accomplish over the frozen sea in the spring Avith sledges 
— none, indeed, until they had probably attained a higher latitude 
than had before been reached by any ship. This will forever make 
the expedition famous. Over the same track which occupied me 
sixty days with dog sledges, Captain Hall sailed in three days, unob- 
structed by ice. His was a most fortunate season. The reports 
say that he was in latitude 82° 16' north — about twenty or twenty- 
five miles, perhaps, nearer the North Pole in open water than I 
reached with dog teams over the ice. In that same quarter in 
the month of May, 1861, I saw open water extending as far as the 
eye could survey to the northward. It was the same water which 
Kane saw a month later in the season of 1854, from the opposite side 
of Kennedy channel. Now, we are all anxious to know why the 
Polaris did not go farther. She was there at the most open part of 
the season (the 30th of August), and we have not yet received any 
full details regarding the condition of ice and water which then and 
there prevailed, and which prevented their further progress north. 
I have a very great interest in this matter, as I have on all possible 
occasions before this Society, and elsewhere, advocated the route to 
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the North Pole by way of Smith's sound. I have always been in 
favor of building up a colony at the mouth of Smith's sound, at my 
old winter harbor of Port Foulke, to and from which a sailing vessel 
could sail annually in communication with home, while a small steamer 
would work northward, and that plan announced to this Society 
more than fifteen years ago is not only corroborated, but is strength- 
ened by the results of the Polaris expedition, so far as I understand 
them, and in this general view I believe I am sustained by Captain 
Markham, R. N., and many others, learned and experienced in Arctic 
exploration. I believe I am also supported in my opinion by Mr. 
Clements Markham, the accomplished Secretary of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London, in the advocacy of this my present 
theory. But, I came here to-night hoping to be enlightened, and I 
hope Captains Buddington, Tyson, and Chester, and such others as 
will kindly favor us, will clear up the question as to whether Smith's 
sound, and thence through Kennedy channel and Robeson's straits, 
is or is not available. Of the untimely death of Captain Hall we 
have been only too well assured. We cannot now interrogate per- 
sonally that bold-hearted man. He did not live to bring his own 
record. Many of his papers appear to have been lost. The object 
which he had so resolutely at heart was not accomplished, and we 
are here to-night to learn what we can concerning the causes of the 
failure to reach the North Pole, as well as to honor those who took 
part in the great struggle. Having presented, as best I could in 
words, a general outline of the Arctic world, I will now exhibit to 
your view, features of that mystical region in as real manner as pos- 
sible, by other means. A few photographic views will now be exhib- 
ited. Most of them were taken by Mr. John Dunmore, during the 
several expeditions of Mr. William Bradford, the eminent artist, who 
has done so much to make the public familiar with the beauties of 
the Arctic regions by means of his magic brash ; the others were 
taken by myself in my voyage of 1860, and all of these have been 
made available for our use to-night by the accomplished photographic 
artist, Mr. J. W. Black, of Boston, who has no superior in his pecu- 
liar line, and who has generously contributed to the evening's enter- 
tainment by voluntarily coming from Boston to exhibit the pictures. 

The President then called upon Mr. R. W. D. Beyan, the astron- 
omer who accompanied the Polaris party. He said : 

My impression is, that under the circumstances in which the Polaris 
was at the highest northern latitude, no vessel was ever built, or if 
built, was ever manned, that could have penetrated the ice to the 
north of the vessel. There was heavy ice about the vessel, large, 
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massive floes, miles in extent, varying in thickness from ten to twenty 
feet. Through these large and massive floes, were leads of open 
water, and through these leads the vessel had been pushed as far 
north as it was possible to push any vessel. The ice that was met 
there at that time, in the fall of the year, was met the next spring 
and at the beginning of next summer. In Newman's bay, twenty 
miles north of the winter quarters of the Polaris, or thereabouts, 
two boats' crews remained for over one month, waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to launch their boats and go northward. Their united evi- 
dence is, that during all that time, heavy masses of ice continued to 
move down the channel, rendering it utterly impossible for them to 
proceed any farther north. The vessel itself, upon three different 
occasions, left its winter quarters, and attempted to penetrate farther 
north, and each time it was met by this same barrier of ice. I would 
then give it as my firm conviction, that no vessel has ever been built, 
that could, under the same circumstances, have gone farther north, 
than did the noble Hall take the brave little Polaris. 

Kemarks were also made by Captains Buddington, Tyson and 
Chester, but they prefer to give their written statements, as follows : 

Gtroton, February 20, 1874. 
To the American Geographical Society : 

As there has been a great deal said about the voyage of the Polaris, 
I consider it my duty to make a straightforward statement. Not 
wishing to build myself up by tearing some one else down (as is too 
often the case), every statement I make here, I will prove by the 
majority and best of the officers and crew. And I wish to state 
here, I never sailed with better officers and crew, during twenty -one 
years, as master of a ship ; I refer to the mate, second mate,, engi- 
neers, seamen, firemen, cook and steward.. After leaving Upernavik 
we passed Melville bay, Smith's sound and Kennedy channel with 
little or no obstruction from ice. After passing through Kennedy 
channel we went into what we called Hall's basin ; we passed through 
that and came into a channel which Captain Hall named Robeson's 
channel ; proceeded up to lat. 82° 16', where we met with heavy 
ice, all old, heavy floes. Captain Hall designated them century 
floes. This strait was running true N. N". E. ; we had a hun- 
dred and four degrees westerly variation, at 4 o'clock a. m., 
August 29th, 1871. We came to a full stop at this barrier making 
from one shore to the other ; these straits were about fifteen, miles 
wide. The weather being cloudy, could get no. observation ;, the ice 
in the middle of the straits was setting sowth, about two miles an 
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hour. As there was no chance of getting farther north, Captain 
Hall told me to go on the east side of the straits and look for a har- 
bor. When within about a mile of the shore, we found the tide 
running very strong to the southward, the heavy floes going along 
the shore at the rate of about four miles an hour. Captain Hall and 
Captain Tyson endeavored to land twice, but owing to the strong 
tide and heavy ice, found it impossible to do so. As it was impossible 
to proceed farther north, Captain Hall held a consultation with the 
officers and scientific gentlemen ; the result I will give you in their 
own words : Dr. Bessels was the first consulted ; his opinion was, if 
we could get no farther north, to cross the straits and winter on the 
west side, as the east side was better for navigation ; the west was 
better for sledge journeys. Mr. Myers was then consulted, and coin- 
cided with Dr. Bessels ; Mr. Morton's opinion was the same, or nearly 
so ; Captain Tyson's, to get into a harbor as soon as possible ; Mr. 
Chester's, to get as far north as possible, as every mile we got north 
with the ship would save so much sledging. I was then asked my 
opinion ; I said it was best to go into Newman's bay, which was five 
or six miles south of us, and hold on until there was an opening for 
us to the north, as the ice was setting south, and we were losing 
ground every minute ; but Captain Hall decided to try and cross the 
straits to the west, if possible — if not, to return into Newman's 
bay. In trying to cross the straits, we got beset among the heavy 
floes, and drifted fifty miles to the south. We got one very heavy 
nip, and landed a part of our provisions and stores on the ice. The 
ice slacked up, and we finally got clear the afternoon of September 
4th, and worked in shore on the east side of Hall's basin, where we 
came to anchor between the shore and a large grounded berg in what 
is now called Polaris bay, in ten fathoms of water. The next day, 
Captain Hall went on top of a mountain to take a look at Robeson's 
channel ; when he came back he told me to land the provisions and 
prepare for winter, as he had decided it would be impossible to pro- 
ceed farther that year. On the 10th of October, he made a sledge 
journey to Newman's bay ; Robeson's channel was still blocked with 
ice, moving south, which I think was convincing proof that there 
was no water near us to the north. If there had been, we being 
anchored, the ice would have passed us, and we should have soon 
been in open water. As long as we had light, the ice was moving 
south in the channel, and as soon as we had light in the spring, it 
was still moving the same. On the 24th of October, in the after- 
noon, Captain Hall returned to the ship from his sledge journey to 
Newman's bay, and spoke very highly of it as a winter harbor, and 
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wished we had been there ; he was taken sick the same afternoon, 
and died on the 8th of November, and was buried on the 10th. 
Every man (especially seamen) knows what it is to lose a commander 
on the beginning of a long voyage ; the subordinate who is so unfor- 
tunate as to try to fill his position has a great many obstacles to sur- 
mount, especially where so many are on an equality, as on board the 
Polaris. It matters but little what his qualifications may be, he can- 
not command and demand the respect that the commander has who 
sails in command from home. I found it impossible to keep up the 
same discipline, or the same kind of discipline that Captain Hall 
had ; the duty of the ship was strictly attended to ; the amusement 
of the men was somewhat different. They took a great interest in 
hunting and dog driving, and as I knew that pleasure, combined with 
exercise, was the only thing for health in that country, I indulged 
them in that luxury. I think it was owing to this we had not a sick 
man during the winter. A sailor with a gun or a horse is a very busy, 
but not a profitable man. In the spring of 1872, 1 used every means 
in my power with ship, boats and sledges, to proceed north, but 
failed in every attempt, and finally, on the 12th of August, with the 
ship leaking badly, and our coal nearly exhausted, I made up my 
mind to return home. As to the accusations concerning Captain 
Hall's death, deserting the party on the ice intentionally, or habitual 
drunkenness, I think them too ridiculous to mention ; as I consider 
a person who would be guilty of such things, would surely deny 
them. 

Very respectfully yours, 

J. O. BUDDINGTON. 



To Hon. Chaeles P. Daly, President of the American Geograph- 
ical Society : 
Sie :-— In compliance with your request that I should give you my 
views upon the hydrography of Smith's sound, and the waters con- 
necting with it to the northward — and especially as to the correct- 
ness of some of the views advanced before the Geographical Society, 
on the occasion of its late " Reception to the officers and crew of the 
late Polaris Expedition," I here briefly set down my ideas upon the 
subject. On the occasion referred to, Captain Buddington gave it 
as his opinion "that it was impossible to get through Robeson's 
channel," adding that he " saw no signs of water to the northward." 
Now, Captain Buddington has seen ice before, but on this occasion, 
seemed to have taken counsel of his fears, rather than a correct 
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observation of the facts in the case. Then followed Mr. Bryan, the 
Astronomer and Chaplain to the expedition, who was just seven days 
old in the Arctic world when called into counsel by Captain Hall ; 
and with all due respect to our young scientific friend, who thinks 
that " the ship was never built, or if built, never manned, that could 
penetrate the ice " north of 82° 16', it must be remembered that he 
was not appointed on the expedition as a Polar expert, but to take 
observations on the stars, and if possible, to reach beyond, to the 
heavenly gates, in his role of chaplain; but even he did not say 
but that a dark water cloud could be distinctly seen, and apparently 
close to us, at our highest latitude north. But first, to settle the 
question as to the ice-pack in Smith's sound. Captain Buddington 
declared that he "could see no water there," and was for turning 
back and putting into Port Foulke. The pack-ice on the 28th of 
August, 1871, was very heavy and compact, but there was water 
close under the west shore, and during my watch on deck, I rounded 
or flanked that pack, by sailing first to the S. S. W., and made the 
west shore at 2 o'clock a. m., rounding the western edge of the pack 
at 4 o'clock a. m., I then went below — the Polaris had then been 
steaming directly up the land for two hours. At 6:30 a. m., Captain 
Buddington sent the Stewart (Heron) to call me ; I went on deck ; 
Captain Hall was then about half way to the shore in one of the 
boats — the vessel being abreast of Cape Frazer, and about half a 
mile from the shore. On coming on deck, I asked Captain Budding- 
ton what Captain Hall was going on shore for. He replied, " to 
look for a harbor ; we cannot get any farther north, there is no water 
ahead ;" but upon my plainly showing him his error, he said, " Well, 
we must not go any farther, we have got too far now ; if we go any 
farther north, we will never get back." Now, if we had turned 
back at this point, Messrs. Buddington and Bryan would undoubt- 
edly have said, that the Polaris had gone as far as it was possible to 
go, and that " the ship was never built, or if built, never manned," 
that could have penetrated the ice of Smith's sound ! Captain Hall 
soon returned, very fortunately finding no harbor, and the vessel was 
again pointed northward, steaming through close and heavy floes off 
of and to the north of Cape Frazer — coming, in a few hours, to com- 
paratively clear water ; and for one hundred and fifty miles there 
was scarcely any ice to be seen, nor indeed until we came to Eobeson's 
channel. The snow had at that time entirely disappeared from the 
land, nor was there any shore-ice adhering to the coast — indeed, all 
that was needed to give the scenery the aspect of the temperate zone, 
was a few trees. But here was a new channel — new at least to the 
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knowledge of the civilized world — blocked with large, heavy floes. 
Robeson's channel is about eighteen or twenty miles wide, and I 
think from thirty to thirty-five miles through. Here we found the 
ice very close and heavy ; it was also veiy much discolored with earth 
and mixed with stones, which showed that these floes had been 
formed on the plateaux farther north, and had drifted down to their 
present position during the summer, and had thus blocked up the 
channel. This obstruction, however, was merely temporary — all 
that was needed was a strong blow from the N. or N. E. to clear 
the blockade, by driving this ice to the southward, thus leaving 
the channel navigable. Captain Hall, finding it impossible just then 
to get the vessel through on the east side, called a consultation of 
officers. There were present Captains Bnddington, Chester, Mor- 
ton, Dr. Bessels, Myers, and myself. Buddington wished to return 
south to the bay, since known as Newman's, and there spend the 
winter. I told Captain Hall that he should try and find a safe harbor 
at once for the vessel, where he could, without risking the Polaris, 
lie by and watch for the movement of the ice in Robeson's chan- 
nel, and where he might be able to take advantage of an opening ; 
for I felt convinced that the first strong wind would clear the channel 
and give us the opportunity to get farther north. But the majority 
were in favor of trying the west shore, wishing to see if the vessel 
could not be forced through on that side. So to the westward the 
Polaris steamed ; and in a few hours we were among the large heavy 
floes — and yet, all this time there was the dark water cloud but a 
short distance to the north of us. Occasionally a damp, black fog 
would roll down upon the vessel, with the light IS. E. wind which 
then prevailed. I also saw here a great deal of ice, which looked as 
if it had been washed by the sea ; the vessel's head, too, rose and fell 
with the swell, as we approached Robeson's channel. But here we 
were, locked in among the floes, with water both to the north and 
south — Kane's " open Polar sea " to the south, and the unknown 
world and waters to the north, with but a few miles of ice lying 
between the Polaris, and the unsolved mysteries beyond. Soon the 
N. E. wind, which had been very moderate, increased to a gale, and 
as I had anticipated, the ice in Robeson's channel commenced moving 
southward at about two miles an hour, and away we went with it, 
until the ice reached the opening of Polaris bay, when it broke and 
spread, and the vessel was free once more. Now then the vessel 
could have steamed through the channel — now was the time ; delay 
was ruin, for the season was then drawing to its close ; but winter 
was approaching, a few days remained yet in which we might have 
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navigated those seas, and with steam have accomplished — we know 
not how much more. But instead of improving this opportunity, 
which Providence fairly thrust in our faces, we steamed for a little 
bay south of Cape Lupton, since called Thank God Harbor. There 
we found good anchorage in eleven fathoms of water, having a mud 
bottom. We had, however, at this anchorage no other protection 
than such as the grounded hummocks afforded, and that was very 
little. It was about 3 o'clock a. m., on the 1st or 2d of September, 
when we made this harbor. About 8 o'clock a. m., Captain Hall 
held another consultation with Chester and myself, Captain Budding- 
ton standing by. As there was plenty of water, our decision was to 
go northward again, but this decision was overruled — the sailing- 
master, Captain Buddington, declaring that " she should not move 
from there." It would have taken the Polaris but a few hours to 
have steamed entirely through Robeson's channel, supposing the ice 
to have been cleared out, as I have no doubt it was at that time. A 
few days after anchoring we had our first snowstorm ; the snow 
falling amid the hummocks, lay for some days soft and plush-like, 
but gradually hardened so that we could walk upon it. But for 
many days, indeed, until we lost the light, there was plenty of water 
within a few hundred yards of the vessel. In the latter part of 
November, in a very heavy N. E. gale, our little Polaris broke out 
of her winter quarters. We had no daylight then, so we could not 
see how much water surrounded us, but the vessel was in consider- 
able motion, rising and falling several feet to the swell. North-east 
winds prevailed during the winter, often blowing with great vio- 
lence; the gales continuing sometimes for five or six consecutive 
days. These N. E. gales would drive the ice all southward — then 
new ice would again form, only to be driven away by the next gale. 
In February, although the sun's disc had not appeared above the hori- 
zon, yet our light was quite good. At midday you could see as well 
as though the sun had been shining ; and after one of those fierce N. 
E. gales, I climbed to the top of Cape Lupton (about eighteen hun- 
dred feet), and from that elevation I could see no ice ; the gales had 
driven it all southward. To the north the horizon looked dark and 
watery. Even the ice along the shores had disappeared — none re- 
mained, except the ice grounded among the shoals running from 
Cape Lupton to the Southern Fiord. In March, the ice became 
permanent ; the N. E. gales had no effect on it any more, until the 
month of May, when it was once more in motion, drifting first 
south, then north, crushing and grinding itself into its original ele- 
14 
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ment — water. There is great significance in the tides to those who 
can understand them. In strong southerly gales the tides were in- 
variably higher than at any other time, and while the gale continued 
in this direction there would be but a very slight fall, while during 
the prevalence of N". E. gales the tides did not rise near so high ; 
and in the long heavy gales from the north, very low tides were ob- 
served and very little rise. Mr. Bryan, as confirming his hypothesis 
of the impossibility of getting farther northward, said that " in the 
spring they made several attempts to get north with the vessel " 
(while I was up at Newman's bay). This proves nothing, even if 
the attempts made had been genuine efforts, for the only proper time 
to navigate these waters is the latter part of August. On the 30th 
of August, 1871, there was an opportunity to get north through 
Robeson's channel. In June, 1872, Buddington made some feints 
to get north, but he had said plainly to me before that he did not 
wish to go any farther north, and these purposeless endeavors were 
meant simply to impress the inexperienced on board that he had 
done his whole duty. In fact, the Polaris had been so badly handled 
through the winter, that she was not in condition to continue her 
voyage with any prospect of success — providing the provision and 
coal had been sufficient, which they were not, on account of the great 
waste which had been permitted through the winter, after Captain 
Hall's death. In regard to the expedition of the two boats which 
started for the northward in June, 1872, they were too frail — only 
half-inch cedar planking to contend with Arctic ice. The month of 
June, too, is one of the worst seasons for boat journeying in the far 
north, for then the broken ice is most plentiful — then, the Arctic 
seas, fiords and bays are breaking up, and emptying themselves into 
the straits and channels ; wind and current helping to force these 
floes and hummocks to the south. The attempts, therefore, to get 
the Polaris northward at that time were simply folly — exploiting for 
the purpose above named. Of the two boat parties all the men lived 
to return, but of the boats, neither. One was lost almost as soon as 
launched, and the two others had to be abandoned twenty miles from 
the ship, the officers and crews walking back over land. You will 
ask: Why did not an exploring expedition go by land? Those 
Avho were willing to go could not get the authority or proper means 
to go with. There were excellent opportunities to accomplish some- 
thing by land travel. We had plenty of good dogs, and two good 
Esquimaux drivers— one of them (Joe) even wanted to go, but 
beyond thirty-one miles north of where the ship lay, nothing was 
known — that distance Mr. Myers and myself traveled on a musk-ox 
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hunt, up to latitude 82 ° 9 ' North ; beyond that the foot of white 
man has never trodden. Respectfully yours, 

GEORGE E. TYSON, 

Late Assistant Navigator to Polaris Expedition. 



Noank, February 20, 1874. 
Chief-Justice Daly: 

Sik : — To comply with your wish, I write you a short and truthful 
narrative of the progress of the Polaris, of the late North Pole Expe- 
dition, after leaving Tessuisak, the most northern settlement on 
Greenland. Leaving Tessuisak on the afternoon of the 23d of 
August, 1871, a dense fog prevailing, we steamed along to the north 
about half speed, feeling our way through the fog, passing occasion- 
ally near large icebergs. We were enveloped in a dense fog till 
meridian of the 24th. I mention this to show that there were 
twenty-four hours' steaming, a little better than half speed. On the 
clearing up of the fog, thousands of icebergs were in sight ; looking 
to the north, from our vessel, the icebergs were so numerous that 
they presented an impenetrable wall of ice, no opening to be seen 
through them; but as we advanced up, we wormed the Polaris 
through between them till we came out to the north. At about 
7 o'clock in the afternoon of the 24th we came up to pack-ice, but 
it was so open that we had no difficulty in steaming through it. 
A few hours' steaming cleared us of this ice, and we came out into 
a clear, open sea of water beyond. Cape York was now in sight, and 
we were making the best of our way toward it. There was no ice 
to be seen to the north at this time. On the morning of the 25th, 
we came up to pack-ice near Cape York, and were obliged to steam 
off to the west a number of miles, where the pack loosened, we again 
steaming to the north. At about 6 o'clock in the afternoon of this 
day, we passed through between Wolstenholme and Saunders island > 
we continued to encounter loose drifting ice up to about 10 o'cloek 
on the morning of the 26th, when we were in clear water again. 
Not a speck of ice to be seen to the north, with the exception of two 
or three small icebergs. We passed up through Smith's straits, no 
pack-ice to be seen. About 5 o'clock on the afternoon of the 26th, 
we passed Littleton island, the island near which, fourteen months, 
later, the Polaris was lost. When nearly abreast of Cairn Point, the 
course was shaped for Cape Frazer, on the west side of Smith's 
sound. After entering Smith's sound, small patches of ice were 
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seen here and there. At about midnight we came up to the pack, 
and were obliged to steer off some to the west, where the pack was 
looser ; to the east and north the pack was heavy and close, to the 
west it was more open and navigable. We had no difficulty in steam- 
ing along, for the next morning, at 7 o'clock, Captain Hall landed 
with the boat at Cape Frazer. His object was to examine a small 
\>&y to see if it was suitable for a winter harbor, should we be com- 
pelled to retreat south again by meeting with heavy ice. He soon - 
returned to the ship, and we commenced steaming again to the 
north, passing through loose drifting ice till we reached Cape 
Wilkes. We there emerged into a sea of open water again, no ice 
to be seen to the north, of any description, either bergs or pack-ice. 
We steamed along, keeping near the west coast. In the evening a 
thick fog shut down, which obscured the land on both sides of the 
channel. We steamed along slowly, meeting no ice. At midnight 
passed near a small island. Its peculiar shape attracted our atten- 
tion, it being, on its southern side, a perpendicular bluff out of the 
sea to an elevation of about three hundred feet, and then sloping 
down gradually to the sea on its northern side. We passed near this 
island in coming south with the Polaris about a year later, and 
recognized it as being the one passed in the fog going up. There 
were also two other islands near this, in Kennedy channel, one 
large and one small one ; the three extended nearly one-half of the 
distance across the channel. The channel here was about eighteen 
miles in width. To resume my story: on the morning of the 
28th, the fog clearing up, a beautiful sight met our gaze ; the sun 
shone out bright; the land to the north, east and west entirely 
clear of snow, even in the deep ravines, where, in a much lower 
latitude, the snow remains the year round, was here almost entirely 
clear, and the land looked so pleasant and warm that we were 
anxious to make a landing upon it. On the clearing up of the fog 
this morning, we found ourselves near the mouth of what is now 
known as the Southern Fiord, at Polaris bay. Several altitudes of 
the sun were taken here by different observers. It remained clear 
about one hour. From our position at this time, looking toward 
the north, no channel or outlet could be seen in that direction ; the 
Grinnell land connecting with the Greenland side, some began to 
think we were in a bay. The fog soon shutting down, we were 
compelled to lay still here till noon, small patches of ice about. 
We attempted to make a sounding here, running out two hundred 
and seventy-five fathoms of line, finding no bottom. At noon the 
fog cleared away again, sun out. Meridian altitudes of the sun 
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were taken ; then commenced to steam to the north again. Advanc- 
ing up toward what is now known as Cape Lupton, we began to 
open a channel out to the north, which is now known as Robeson's 
channel. Early in the afternoon thick snow set in. Steaming 
slowly through loose, drifting ice, the snow compelled us to make 
fast to the ice occasionally, when it was too thick, and we would 
steam ahead again when the snow cleared a little. We noticed quite 
a strong current here setting down the channel to the south-west. 
The most of the ice here was loose, drifting ice, and no difficulty in 
steaming through it. Clear weather was all we wanted here. The 
channel, as near as we could judge, at this time, looking up through 
it, was about sixteen or seventeen miles in width. We were 
bothered, more or less, with thick snow till the night of the 30th 
of August. When we were steaming up the channel through loose, 
drifting ice on the morning of the 31st, passed what is now known 
as Newman's bay. Several miles to the north of this, Captain Hall 
tried to effect a landing, but the small ice near the shore moving so 
rapidly with the current prevented him, and he was compelled to 
return to the vessel. Soon after his arrival on board, in steaming 
up through loose, drift ice, the vessel was stopped and turned round, 
heading down the channel ; the officers were called up, and a con- 
sultation held. The result of this consultation was a decision to 
cross the channel and try to work up the west shore. In crossing 
this channel we were beset, near the middle, and began to drift 
south with the ice. It was my firm conviction at the time, and has 
been ever since, that if we had pushed ahead, keeping near the east 
shore, where we were, in a few hours we could have been out 
through Robeson's channel into a large bay or sea beyond. While 
we were in Robeson's channel, a dark cloud was constantly seen to 
the north, having the appearance of a water cloud ; this same dark 
cloud was seen by myself and Captain Hall, forty-eight days later, 
from the summit of Cape Brevoort, the JSTorth cape of Newman's 
bay. I sincerely believe that that cloud hung over a sea or space 
of open water. I cannot place any blame on Captain Hall for the 
ship not being pushed ahead. At the time she was first stopped in 
Robeson's channel he was unacquainted with ice navigation in 
a vessel, and therefore was obliged to listen to some one else. I 
had great confidence in the man before we left the United States, 
and that confidence was the same up to the day of his death. I am 
satisfied in my own mind, had his life been spared, the expedition 
would have been a complete success. There have been many con- 
flicting stories told about the appearance and condition of the ice in 
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Robeson's channel. I have written to you here just as I saw it, and 
have given you my opinion about it, and I am confident, in my own 
mind, that had the Polaris been pushed on at the time we were 
working up the east shore, a very high latitude might have been 
reached. After getting beset in the ice in Robeson's channel, we 
drifted slowly to the south-west down the channel, against a south 
and south-west wind, till the 3d of September, when the ice opening 
by a north-east wind, we began to steam in toward the east shore 
of the channel. In steaming in, myself being at the mast-head, I 
saw a lane of open water about two or three miles in width, ex- 
tending as far as I could see to the north, up the east shore of 
Robeson's channel ; the ice had been driven off by this fresh breeze 
that was now blowing from the north-east, and had cleared the east 
shore of the channel of ice, and I have no doubt but what, at that 
time, we coidd have steamed up through Robeson's channel without 
hitting a piece of ice ; but we continued steaming in toward Polaris 
bay, and at midnight, though it was pretty light at that time, we 
were in close to the shore with the vessel, and I accompanied Cap- 
tain Hall on shore, who landed, unfurled the Stars and Stripes, and 
took possession of the land in the name of the President of the United 
States. The vessel was soon brought to an anchor, and the next 
morning the landing of stores, coal and provisions commenced. 
Here our vessel lay till the 12th of August, 1872, a grounded ice- 
berg forming our harbor. On the 21st of September the first musk- 
ox was captured ; on the 10th of October following, Captain Hall 
started on his sledge journey to the north, returned on the 24th, and 
died on the 8th of November. The ice was broken np in our 
winter harbor on the 21st of November, and the ship driven against 
an iceberg. Two days after, the new ice getting sufficiently thick, 
we sawed the vessel out about eighty feet clear of the iceberg. On 
the 28th of November, during a heavy gale from the south-west, 
the pressure of the pack drove the iceberg in on to the vessel, a 
tongue of the iceberg running under the vessel raised her up and 
listed her over some. The next day, after the gale abated, it would 
have been an easy job to have sawed the Polaris out clear of this 
iceberg again ; had we done so, the Polaris would have been sound 
the next spring, and the living aboard of her during the winter 
would have been much pleasanter for all of us. I will not tire 
your patience any longer. There are some little items during this 
portion of the voyage up that I have omitted, which probably I 
ought to have put down, but I have given you a truthful outline 
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sketch of it, as far as I am able to do. Hoping that this short nar- 
rative will prove satisfactory to your wish, I subscribe myself, 
Your most obedient and humble servant, 

H. C. CHESTER, 
Late Chief Mate TJ. S. Steamer Polaris, North Pole Expedition. 



New Yoek, March 12, 1874. 
Charles P. Daly, 

President American Geographical Society. 
Dear Sir : — In compliance with your request I will give you a 
statement of what I know respecting the voyage of the Polaris, and 
my opinion, as you request it, in relation to the result. I went with 
DeHaven in search of Sir John Franklin, in 1850 ; again with Dr. 
Kane, in 1853, in which voyage we took the route through Smith's 
sound, so that I had the benefit of previous Arctic experience in 
these two expeditions, and my opinion will be founded upon this 
previous experience and what I saw while on board the Polaris. 
My position on board the Polaris was that of second mate, and I 
suppose my opportunities for observation were as favorable as those 
of any of the officers or men. When the further course of the vessel 
was checked at 82° 16' north latitude, there was a heavy pack of ice 
in the mid-channel which obstructed her further progress, but to the 
east there was an opening between the pack and the shore and a 
water sky ahead in that direction to the north-east, indicating very 
plainly the existence of open water in that direction. There was no 
indication of land north or north-east. Those who supposed they 
saw it, saw, in my judgment, a fog bank, which, to inexperienced 
eyes, is frequently confounded with land. There was an opening 
also to the west of the pack, but no water sky there, and the land in 
that direction tended a little to the east of north. The pack which 
checked our course was setting south at the rate of a mile an hour at 
the very least, with a strong tide boiling up through any opening it 
found in the pack. We were nearer the east than the west shore, 
and Captain Hall, thinking he saw a harbor, went with a boat and 
landed on the east side, but after examining it twice and finding no 
harbor, he called a consultation of the officers, consisting of Captains 
Buddington, Tyson, Chester, Dr. Bessels and myself. Buddington 
was of the opinion that it was impracticable to get farther north, 
and was for returning south for a harbor at Newman's bay. Tyson 
was for seeking " a harbor immediately." These were his very 
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words. Chester was for pushing farther north, under any circum- 
stances, either to the east or the west. Dr. Bessels was for going to 
the west, and getting north as far as practicable, his opinion being 
that as there was open water there, we would find smooth ice and 
better traveling for sledges, and be nearer the north, and I coincided 
with Dr. Bessels, at least to the extent of getting farther north. I 
wished to hold on to what we had if possible, as every inch was then 
important, and to take advantage of a harbor if we found one. Hall 
decided in favor of Dr. Bessels, and the attempt was made to get to 
the west, but in the effort we were inextricably caught in the pack 
and were carried by it so far south that we could not get into New- 
man's bay. In my opinion, from the appearances at the north-east 
the vessel might have got farther north. I think if we had not been 
delayed when we were first obstructed by the pack we might have 
got to the northward by the east or the west shore some distance, of 
course one cannot say how far. I have known Dr. Kane to have sur- 
mounted greater difficulties than we then encountered. We lost 
nearly half a day before the attempt was made to get to the north 
and, in the meanwhile, were rapidly drifting south. Captain Tyson 
speaks of another consultation in which he recommended another 
attempt to get north, but I know of no such consultation, and I learn 
from Captain Buddington and Mr. Chester that no such consultation 
was held. I never heard of Captain Tyson recommending any 
attempt to get farther north. At the consultation, and from all I 
have heard him say, he was always in favor of going into a winter 
harbor, although from the 1st to the 10th of September is the most 
favorable time for getting north, when there is open water, and there 
was open water during that time, and in fact more or less during 
the winter, while we were in Polaris bay. There is a very strong 
current setting to the southward through Robeson's channel. The 
heavy masses of ice drifting down Robeson's channel could not, in 
my opinion, get through Kennedy channel, there being three islands 
abreast of Cape Constitution, and it is my opinion that a large por- 
tion of this ice passed out through Lady Franklin bay to the west- 
ward. It does not get out through the South Fiord, eastwardly, as 
that is blocked up apparently, by icebergs. Dr. Bessels and Mr. Bryan 
attempted to penetrate in that direction, but were unsuccessful. I 
think there is an undercurrent setting through that Fiord from the 
eastward, but it is merely an impression. There was no sledge travel- 
ing during the winter or spring of any importance. Had Captain Hall 
lived, an earnest attempt would have been made with sledges to get 
farther north, for we were well provided, having sixty dogs, two 
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Esquimaux hunters, and every facility for sledge traveling ; but we 
passed the winter and the spring feeding the dogs upon pemmican, 
consuming a large amount of provisions without making any attempt 
with sledges. This branch was entirely under the separate control 
of Dr. Bessels. Why did he not make the attempt I do not know. 
Captain Buddington and the other officers, so far as I know, were 
willing to give him every facility. So far as any value is to be at- 
tached to my opinion from my previous Arctic experience, I think 
the attempt should have been made. Dr. Bessels may have had 
good reasons for not making it, but I am not acquainted with them- 
After the snow melted and sledging was impossible, Captain Bud- 
dington fitted out boat parties, but they accomplished nothing. They 
lost three boats advancing only eighteen miles, and had to return 
overland on foot. While the boat parties were away, we sawed the 
vessel out from her winter quarters, and got out into the open water 
of the channel, with the intention of following up our boat parties to 
the north. We then made three attempts to get north, but were 
driven back by the pack-ice. We were short of fuel, and had to work 
the ship under canvas, but she did not carry enough sail to make 
headway against a headwind and current. In addition to this, al] 
the seamen, except Captain Buddington and myself, were away with 
the boats, and we had not force enough to make sail. She was a 
good sea boat, and as fine a one as I have ever been in. The only 
fault I could find was, that for Arctic exploration, the construction 
of her bows, which were too upright, prevented her from lifting 
easily when obstructed by ice, the pressure of ice against her wedging 
her in, and she did not lift easily over it, as the Scotch whalers do. 
I wish to mention one important fact as contrasted with my previous 
experience — that is, the greater abundance of animal life as we got 
farther north. When I was with Dr. Kane wintering in Uensselaer 
harbor, we found no musk-oxen, and during two winters only killed 
two deer. In the early spring we made three hunting expeditions 
from Polaris bay, and found a great deal of animal life and musk- 
oxen in abundance. On each occasion we went no farther than twelve 
miles east, and killed twenty-six musk-oxen. Had we desired we 
could have killed a great number and laid up beef enough to last for 
a season. In addition, there were large quantities of brent geese, 
eider-duck, ptarmigan, doveking, besides hares and plenty of seals. 
The fowl were flying in the spring to the north, whence they return 
to the south in the autumn. The eider-duck and the brent geese 
hatched their young on islands to escape from the foxes which destroy 
their eggs and young, from which I infer, as we saw large quantities 
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of these birds going north every spring, that there must be islands 
farther north and open water. I know that these birds raise their 
young on islands, because I have constantly observed it during my 
former expeditions with De Haven and Kane. We also saw in our 
journeys into the interior, high grass in the valleys, where the musk- 
oxen feed, in latitude nearly 82° and I suppose ' beyond it.* In 
answer to one of your inquiries, my impression is, from what I saw, 
that Greenland does not extend to the Pole, but is surrounded on the 
north by water, but this is only an opinion founded upon the lay of 
the land as it trends to the eastward. I have made three Arctic voy- 
ages in this direction, and as I am now fifty-seven years old, I shall 
not probably make another. If I were to express the result of my 
experience, it is a firm conviction that the Pole can be reached by 
this route. I know of no difficulties that would make it impossible. 
I think it can be accomplished by two vessels properly equipped and 
manned, and conducted by a competent and resolute leader. Captain 
Hall was a determined and persevering commander, and had he lived 
he would, in my opinion, have got much farther north, if, indeed, 
he would not have reached the Pole itself. The result of my third 
voyage is that I am more than ever convinced of the practicability 
and possibility of reaching the Pole, and I firmly believe it will yet 
be done. 

Respectfully and truly yours, 

WILLIAM MORTOK 

Mr. William Beadfokd exhibited, by means of the Stereopticon, 
a series of photographic views taken by himself and Dr. Hayes within 
the Arctic circle, dwelling at length on the customs of the Esqui- 
maux. Mr. J. Carson Brevoort then offered the following resolution, 
which was seconded by Dr. Hayes and unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, A precedent has been established by the English, Ger- 
man and other governments by which it is recognized as an act of 
justice that the survivors of Polar expeditions and other dangerous 
exploring enterprises should receive extra pay for their services ; and 
Whereas, The officers and crew of the Polaris expedition have 
suffered more than any other explorers of modern times while afford- 

* Around Polaris bay there was an abundance of flowers of various kinds and 
of all colors. The willow grew to a large size, sorrel and grasses were plenty. 
The willows farther south are dwarfed, seldom rising more than two or three 
inches above the ground, while around Polaris bay they were three feet high and 
formed large bushes. I took no observations, but it is my impression, that the 
temperature was milder in Polaris bay than it was in Rensselaer harbor, farther 
south, during the two winters that I passed there. 
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ing, by their labors, important contributions to geographical knowl- 
edge ; therefore 

Resolved, That the American Geographical Society is convinced 
that the survivors of the Polaris are entitled to a generous compen- 
sation in addition to the regular rates allowed them by the Govern- 
ment in view of the perils and hardships they underwent during the 
extraordinary cruise of that vessel within the Arctic circle, and that 
the Society will use all proper influence with the Government to 
accomplish that object. 



